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Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
Some Account of Margaret Ellis, from a copy left by 
Lawrence King waen travelling on a religious visit 
in America, 
(Concluded from page 234.) 


I continued then to keep to meetings, walk- 
ing to them on foot and frequently on the way 
felt the influence of Divine good on my mind 
to my great comfort and encouragement, and 
althoush the powerful arm of the Lord often 
wonderfully supported me in various trials 
and afflictions, yet through the whisperings 
of the enemy I was ready to let in doubts and 
reasoning+, wanting still a further confirma- 
tion as to the way | was in, humbly desiring 
of the Lord, that if it pleased him he would 
show me a sign for my assurance, that I might 
see a light in my path. And answerable to 
my petition, on returning one night from 
meeting, there was in the path a great bright- 
ness in my view, very wonderful to behold, 
at which | was not in the least surprised or 
afraid, but at that instant was filled with a 
sense of Heavenly enjoyment to my great 
consolation. Blessed be the name of the Lord 
for his great favor to me, that he should so 
condescend to hearken to my request, which 
has been a great comfort and contirmation to 
me ever since, when I| consider his tender 
dealings with me in the early days of my con- 
vincement. 

Afier a few years I began to be concerned 
to open my mouth in Friends’ meetings, and 
on a certain time was drawn to go to a little 
meeting at a considerable distance from my 
home, and waiting for a horse was at last dis- 
appointed, so that it was late before I set out, 
which was on foot ; some would fain have per 
suaded me that it was too late, still as the 
concern remained with me, I could not be easy 
without going, and even when I came toa 
Friend’s house within a mile of the meeting, 
1 was assured the Friends were coming back; 


the Spirit of the Lord, and what an unworthy 
and wicked thing it was to deride the Holy 
Spirit, with more to that purpose, though | 
knew not what had been done in that meeting. 
After meeting one of the principal of them, 
being one called a gentlewoman, signified 
she was sorry they had behaved as they did, 
and confessed that what I said must have 
been revealed to me or else I could not have 
known what was done there before I came @, 
and Friends were glad of my appearance, 
wherewith they sometimes expressed unity, 
particularly at the abovesaid meeting. But 
yet I thought the way was too hard and nar- 


near and dear a relation, and to part from 
one’s native land; but I presently heard the 
voice of the true Bishop and Shepherd of souls 
saying, ‘If thou goest [ will go with thee:” 
which I have found to be true, and that He 
was with me over sea and land, blessed be his 
name forever. In the voyage we had not 
three days together of fair weather, in a pas- 
sage of ten weeks, and though the sea was 
often tempestuous, yet I was through the good- 
ness of God preserved in great quietness and 
calmness, being entirely resigned to his will, 
insomuch that I never wanted to see the 
land before it appeared. At my landing at 


row for me, to be exposed to the censure of| Philadelphia, I soon became acquainted with 


every one, thinking | might do all the good 
I could, and be excused from this service, not 
duly considering that each one ought to be 
faithfal to the manifestations of their own 
gift; bat I was for choosing and cutting oat 
my own way, thereupon darkness surrounded 
me, and when I came to a meeting [ was un- 
der a cloud, and no comfort at all could I 
meet with, in which condition I continued 
many months, to my great distress and an- 
guish—no light appearing, nor any concern 
for offering my gift; and then my mother 
was taken away out of this world which still 
added to my sorrow, that [ may well say dis- 
obedience, caused me a long wilderness travel. 
Bat at ber burial I was highly favored by the 
flowings in of the Divine power, to my great 
comfort, so that it was observed by people of 
other persuasions, that I was endowed with 
power from on high. At this time | hada 
great burden upon me, both in and out of 
meetings, and was not able to discern the 
cause of it, but one night | waked out of my 
sleep and was filled witb tenderness to that 
degree I could scarce contain myself, and so 
went out into a private place in the barn, to 
give vent to my exercise, which indeed was 
through abundance of tears, and then there 
was as it were a book opened before me 
wherein were recorded all the evils I had 
done, even the vain words [ had uttered, and 
my undatiful language and behavior to my 
parents; but I saw that these transgressions 
were all blotted out, never to come against 
me. Several hours [ was under this exercise, 
not knowing but I should have died at this 
time, wherein I was in great tranquillity of 
soul; but about break of day I saw that I must 
live longer in this world. Then I returned to 


however, as the concern abode with me, I|the house, washed myself, and went among 
went forward, and found Friends sitting quiet-|the family, whereapon a public friend who 
ly together, save that some persons of note|was there seemed to take more than ordinary 
were there, who came out of curiosity, and /notice of me, saying, “ Where had Margaret 
had made some disturbance before I came,| been, for she looked so innocent asif spe had 


mocking and deriding the Spirit, urging one 
and anotuer of the Friends to preach, saying, 
‘“ What, does not the Spirit move you yet; 
know that we came on purpose to hear,” with 
more to the like effect. In a short time [ was 
concerned to declare against people deriding 


the Spirit and making a mock at it, and said | 
that. what people made a mock at, was really | 


been newly born.” 

Afier awhile [ asked my father’s permis- 
sion to go over to Pennsylvania, where I un- 
derstood there were many Friends, saying 
that | could work for my livelihood ; to which 
he answered, ‘If I chose to live like a fool 
and be buried like a dog, I might go where I 
would.”’” This was very hard to bear from so 


Friends there; the first who noticed and ex- 
pressed their friendship, were T. Chalkley, 
I. Hill, S. Presion and 8. Powel, and after- 
wards many more who gave me good counsel 
and were tender over me, and thereupon | 
could but be thankful to the Almighty that 
he had raisei me up such good friends who 
were a comfort and strength to me in a strange 
land. 

After a time I began to be concerned to 
appear in meetings by way of testimony, but 
great reasonings filled my mind after this sort: 
that now it would be harder to me than be- 
fore, seeing [ could speak English but broken- 
ly, and that there were many preachers there 
already, and so would fain have suppressed 
my concern, being ready with the prophet to 
say: I will speak no more in thy name, &c. 
But the Lord manifested it to me by his Spirit, 
that He would raise up more ministers and 
messengers, and send them over sea and land 
to call the inbabitants of the world to come 
to repentance and amendment of life, and 
whether they would hear or forbear, get him 
honor through his servants and messengers, 
and be clear of the blood of all; and then I 
saw clearly that woe would be to me if IL 
preached not the gospel. 

After I had been sometime in this country, 
I was in a dream or vision and saw, as lL 
thought, a kinsman of mine who had been de- 
ceased several years, who came to my bed- 
side, whom I asked how it was with him, and 
where he dwelt, meaniog where his spirit had 
a being; he answered, “Come and see.” I 
then followed him to a certain place on the 
right hand of the way, into which he entered 
and left me. There I beheld a great number 
who were the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, whose food was as it were the most de- 
ligatful dainties, suitable to their being, on 
which they lived continually ; wherein was 
such excellent glory as was beyond expression 
of tongue to set forth, with which my heart 
was greatly ravished, and I asked one of them 
if I might be permitted to come in there, 
(which I concluded to be heaven), but the 
answer was returned “not yet.” Then I re- 
plied, I would gladly return to the body and 
suffer whatever the Lord should permit to 
come upon me, for I thought all the afflictions 
and tribulations any one could possibly meet 
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with in this life, would be little to such ex-|though none else regard it, or can own its life.| Death Panishment, are sufficient for attainin 


ceeding joy and heavenly delight as was there |It is conceived in sorrow, and brought forth|this purpose. 


to be met with, and J turned back as [ thought} without any to pity it; nor doth it murmur 


to the body with a song of joy, expressive of|at grief and oppression. 


the enjoyment I there beheld. Afterwards 


It never rejoiceth 
but through sufferings, for with the world’s 


when | met with afflictions and troubles, and|joy it is murdered. I found it alone, being 


was ready to query why should these things 
come upon me, I was rebuked in myself on 
remembering my former promise of willing- 
ness to suffer: so I saw that though the spirit 
was willing yet the flesh was weak. A sense 
of this great favor has been an encouragement 


to me ever since, finding the same peace of 


the Lord remaining in my heart to this day, 
blessed be his name forever. 

On a certain time there was a debate in our 
Monthly Meeting attended with a difference 
concerning some Friends, and we could not 


forsaken. I have fellowship therein with 
them who lived in dens and desolate places of 
the earth, who through death obtained this 
resurrection, and eternal holy life. 


For “The Friend.” 
Capital Punishment. 
(Concluded from page 137.) 

In addition to the foregoing considerations 
upon the incompatibility with the principles 
of Christianity of the death penalty, the fol- 
lowing observations upon its expediency, as 


An inquiry into the various 
arguments, by which the members of legisla. 
tive assemblies have attempted to justify the 
preservation of Death Punishment, bas shown 
how weak the alleged reasons are, and that 
the defenders of the penalty in their despair 
were compelled to have recourse to the right 
of necessity. Hence it appears, how weak 
the foundations are on which the penalty is 
based.” 

“Death Punishment is not so effective in 
protecting society from criminal offences, ag 
imprisonment. A penalty isso much the more 
effective, the more certain its infliction. Now, 
experience teaches, that in crimes legally 
threatened with death, the offender bas much 
more probability of escaping, than in those 


discern which was in the right; whereupon [ |judged by its practical effects, are well worthy |menaced with another penalty. When im- 
was under an exercise of mind and prayed to|of notice. These are taken from a carefully | prisonment for life is threatened, the criminal 
the Lord that be would be pleased to mani-|pgepared examination of the subject published | has no hope of escaping the penalty—both 
fest to me how the matter really was, and|in London in 1805, based upon a treatise of|discovery and condemnation being certain, 
that I might have wisdom given me, and be} Prof. Mittermaier, of Heidelberg, who has/and no pardon likely to be granted. There 
made instrumental in reconciling the said dif.|devoted a large portion of his time to its in-|is no excitement on the part of the public— 
ference. And that night I saw in a dream an|vestigation. Ihe volume in which the fol-|such as often follows the passing of capital 
elderly man with white hair and white cloth.|lowing passages occur, was edited by John |sentence—and the sovereign is spared the 
ing, who told me exactly how the matter was,| Macrae Moir, a barrister of London. He re-|painful position in which he, as a rule, is 
aod that I should visit those families, which | marks: placed, whenever called upon to perform the 
I did. Some endeavors being used, the per-| “ Whoever impartially inquires into the /difficult duty of confirming a capital sentence, 
sons who were in fault confessed, and the |subject must be struck with the observation,|Hence it can be understood, why practical 
whole affair was clearly manifested. And in|tbat fifty years ago a great number of crimes |lawyers in England have voted for the aboli- 
the course of my life I have found it my place| were threatened with death, regarding which |tion of Death Punishment. The menace of 
to transact the affairs of truth with plainness|now-a days no legislator could make up his/imprisonment for life, in their opinion, has 
and uprightness; and when on my sick bed,|mind to menace the extreme penalty. In|greater power of repression, and is certainly 
I examined ioto the account of my life, and|consequence of this legal threat, thousands/ more to be relied upon. 
how it was with me. I had great peace of|were slaughtered on tho scaffold, while now] “ Experience has irrefutably proved, that 
mind in that [ had endeavored to act in the|we are ashamed that such a barbarity everjin no country has the number of capital 
discipline without favor or affection; which |obtained the sanction of the law. The ques-|crimes been diminished by the re-enactment 
practice [ recommend earnestly toall Friends, |tion may fairly be asked, whether such a fact/of Death Panishment, or greater strictness in 
that they also may have peace in such a try-|ought not to raise suspicions against the pen-|its execution. On the contrary, after the 
ing hour. My sickness being very severe, Ijalty in general, and to make it incumbent| abolition of the penalty, both for certain 
was desirous to know whether I should die at|upon us, conscientiously to inquire into the|crimes and generally—tbe number of crimes 
that time, upon which I saw, as it were in a necessity of maintaining it. Thisserious ques-| decreased in a greater ratio than before, and 
vision, a clock at the foot of the bed, the|tion is more and more being forced upon our)the assertion often made, that after the abo- 
weights of which were quite run down, and/attention, by daily occurrences. The advo- lition of Death Punishment, the number of 
while I was musing upon it, I saw a hand|cates of abolition are not merely theoretical) capital crimes has increased—is either de- 
come and wind up the weights for the clock | writers who take a one-sided view of the, cidedly untrue, or at any rate, evidence is 
to go for a longer season, which I took to be| world—not merely men who, in their antipa-| wanting that abolition was the cause of the 
a just representation of my case, and from|thies to everything existing, aro desirous of} increase, 
that time I mended and grew entirely well. |8haking the foundations of civil order, or of} “In Tuscany, where Death Panishment has 
These things, and many more too tedious to|seeing Death Punishment abolished that it] legally or actually been abolished for almost 
enumerate, the Lord has been pleased to show|may no longer be inflicted upon themselves/a century, the conviction gains ground every 
me, and if people will bat be faithful and obe.|and their partisans ; but we find among them | year, that Capital Punishment is an ancalled- 
dient in what they know, they will see things| distinguished men of a practical turo of mind, |for, useless, and even pernicious barbarity. 
more clearly than they do, and know that|Who have long been engaged in humane and/The great majority of the Tuscan jurists agree 
miracles have not ceased. generous endeavors. History teaches that injin thinking, that Capital Pavishment never 
The substance of the foregoing relation was|ancient times the menace of Death Punish-|ought to be re-enacted.” 
taken down from her own mouth in a journey |ment was considered to be justified by three] ‘ We have endeavored to show, that the 
from London to Wales. Copied by Lawrence | ideas, viz :-— science of jurispradence, legislation, and ex- 
King, who says it was without date, but that} “1. Lex talionis. a perience combined tend to the abolition of 
she was at Skipton, 10th mo. 1753. “2. Belief in the necessity of criminal law|Capital Punishment. When this result will 
as a deterrent. be brought about, we do not presume to say. 
“3. The notion of making atonement to an| But as soon as the persuasion has become 
offended Deity. general, that Capital Punishment is neither 
“The Germanic nations have inherited/necessary nor expedient, it will disappear as 
these ideas from the ancients ; but as soon as| withered leaves fall in autamn. A great re- 
a nation attained that degree of culture on|sult will have been attained, when in the 
which the legislator learns to appreciate the| minds of all well-intentioned citizens the con- 
moral nature of man, these ancient views re-|viction gains ground, that with a well-arrang- 
garding Capital Punishment gradually disap-|ed prison system, calculated to secure the 
peared. It was at this stage, that Christianity | moral reform of the prisoners, Capital Punish- 
manifested its influence by propagating the)ment can be replaced by an imprisonment, 
sublime idea of a loving God, who does not/which, as it has been shown, is capable of 
desire to see the death of the sinner, and sets) facilitating the reformation of the most obdu- 
before the legislator the task of reforming the/rate criminals. We conclude by quoting the 
criminal. Allinquiries on the subject lead to} words of an American statesman, distinguish- 
the conviction that none of those theories, by|ed by his position, character, and experience, 
which learned jurists endeavored to justify|—viz., the Governor of Massachusetts, who, 
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Dying Expressions of James Naylor.—There 
is a spirit which I feel, that delights to do 
no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but de- 
lights to endure all things in hope to enjoy 


its own in the end. Its hope is to outlive all 
wrath and contention, and to weary out all 
exaltation and cruelty, or whatever is of a 
nature contrary to itself. It sees to the end 
of all temptations. As it bears no evil in 
itself, 80 it conceives none in thought to any 
other; if it be betrayed, it bears it; for its 
ground and spring are the mercies and for- 
giveness of God. Its crown is meekness, its 
life is everlasting love unfeigned; it takes its 
kingdom with entreaty, and keeps it by low- 
liness of mind. In God alone it can rejoice, 
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in his official message referring to Capital 
Punishment, said :— 

“¢T regret that Death Punishment still holds 
its place in the Code of Massachusetts, while 
gradually disappearing from the legislations 
of all civilized nations since it has been recog- 
nized to be not necessary, but even danger- 
ous, by operating on some persons injuriously, 
and on others perniciously. The study and 
reflection of a series of years confirm the con- 
viction, that this punishment must disappear 
from the number of penalties deemed lawful 
in the best governed and most civilized States. 
A proceeding natural in the administration 
of justice among savages during rader forms 
and lower conditions of society, a rigid neces- 
sity sometimes subsequent to times of war- 
fare, —this penalty in a State like ours causes 
the scaffold only to be erected to serve as a 
horrible spectacle, exciting the imagination 
and pursuing sensitive men in their dreams 
as a not yet abolished remnant of ages of bar- 
barity, whilst it appears to the hardened 
criminal to be only another disease by which 
nature pays the unavoidable debt of mor- 
tality.’” 


executions (since 1860), murders have not in-|hated you. If ye were of the world, the world 
creased. would love his own: but because ye are not 
of the world, but I have chosen you out of 


ee 


For “The Friend.” 


Thoughts and Feelings. 
THE TALENT OF INFLUENCE. 


The right use we are making of the talents 
committed—that of influencing others by the 
force of practical example, as well as by gentle 
instructive precept—is one of immense weight 
and importance to us, both as respects the life 
that now is, and that which will endure when 
all things else shall vanishaway. Unless we 
have seriously reflected on the subject, we can 
scarcely be aware of the amount of influence 
we are continually, though perhaps many 
times unconsciously, exerting upon those 
around us, either as respects being way-marks 
unto obedience and holiness ; or as stumbling- 
blocks unto lukewarmness and worldly-mind- 
edness. If, as the apostle represents, we are 
all called to “adorn the doctrine of God oar 
Saviour in all things,” then surely the inward 
adorning of meckness and lowliness, of right- 
eousness and quietness of spirit, should mani- 
fest themselves as fruits of the Heavenly 


The following statements taken from a re-|anointing, in the daily consistent life and 
cent publication of the English Howard Asso-|conversation; causing us to be as epistles 


ciation, which has for one of its objects the|known and read of all men. 


If “the King’s 


abolition of capital punishment, are also in-|daughter”—the obedient follower of Christ— 


teresting and valuable. 


is to be “all glorious within,” then unques- 


the world, therefore the world hateth you.” 
Ob! the preciousness, on these terms, of being 
hated by a world that lieth in wickedness. 
Can there be any question respecting our duty 
to bear cheerfully for the dear Master’s sake, 
whatever hardships or even contumely, faith- 
ful compliance with His will may expose us 
to? Can we refuse to suffer shame for His 
name, in an honest confession of Him within 
the whole sphere of our influence, who en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame for us, 
the Just for the unjust? Should we not rather 
rejoice in being counted worthy to suffer with 
a suffering Lord in consideration of the prom- 
ises :—* If we suffer, we shall also reign with 
Him.” ‘Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake.” And again, 
“ Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake.” 

Then if we aim, in the obedience which is 
of faith to Christ our Lawgiver, to let our 
light shine; if we daly appreciate the value 
of the talent entrusted to “occupy” with till 
He come; if we humbly desire to “ walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called ;” let us not be cajoled by the smiles, 
nor awed by the fears, neither be too trem- 


“ One of the longest experiences which can |tionably the proof that we have in any wise|blingly alive to the opinion of our fellow 


be adduced, as to absolute abolition, is that|attained, must lie in the unequivocal, uni-; worms. 


But, after the example of the Psalm- 


of the American State of Michigan, which |form, consistent practice ; and in the wakeful jist who said, “1 have set the Lord alway be- 
repealed Capital Panishment in 1847, Thirty |solicitude to guard against every thing which |fore me,” may we “count all things but loss 
years later (in 1877) the ex-governor of the| would bring reproach upon our Christian pro-|for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 


State Prison of Michigan, Z. R. Brockway, 
now governor of the New York State Re- 
formatory at Elmira.in a letter to the Howard 
Association, wrote that, having had occasion 
to investigate the question statistically, he 
found that:—‘The number of committals to 
the State prison, annually, for crimes involv- 
ing kiiling, is no more now, and has not been 
more in any year, since the death-penalty was 
abolished, than it was at the beginning; and 
the population has increased fourfold. 1 con- 
sider this a very strong fact, especially when 
taken in connection with the circumstance 
that in the absence of the death-penalty, con- 
victions and committals to prison are much 
more easily obtained.’ 

“The security of human life demands that 
the crime of murder shall be adequately pun- 
ished. Short terms of imprisonment, or the 
systematic granting of pardons, are wholly 
unwarrantable in the case of murderers. King 
Oscar II., of Sweden and Norway, well ex- 
emplified a sound principle in this respect, in 


a remark addressed to some of the delegates} 


to the Stockholm Prison Congress of 1878. 


fession. 


giver himself are “ Whosoever shall confess me 
before men (in word, in act, in outward de- 
jmeanor, in Christian gravity, ‘in all thy 
|ways,’) him shall the Son of man also confess 
befure the angels of God ; but he that denieth 
me before men (in life and conversation, in self: 
\denying and cross-bearing, in baptism and 
suffering,) shall be denied before the angels 
of God.’ In carrying out the Divine requisi- 
tion of confessing Christ before men, and thus 
improving the talent so responsibly lent us, 
it is so opposed to the prevailing maxims and 
pursuits of the world, that it need be no cause 
of surprise, if such should be hated and set 
aside for their singularity. No wonder if a 
striking language used by some of the ungodly 
of old towards the righteous, should be again 
the experience of such as these, viz: “ He is 
not for our turn, he is clean contrary to our 
doings ; he was made to reprove our thoughts; 
he is grievous unto us even to behold ; for his 





another fashion.” But what if such reproach 


Alluding to a man who, for murder, has been |and humiliation should happily be the means 
imprisoned at Christiania for thirty-eight|of bringing us, in our little measure, into 
years, but who continues in good health of| greater conformity to the life of reproach and 
body and mind, the king said—‘ JZ have not|suffering as followers of Him who said, “I 
laid my hand upon God's gift of life to that man,| gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
but I have not felt warranted in pardoning him.’|to them that plucked off the hair: 1 hid not 
Sweden and Norway very rarely resort to|my face from shame and spitting?” Yea, it 
executions. They render secured permanent|hath often been a cause of wonder and appre- 
imprisonment effectually deterrent. So does|hension to the writer, that Christ’s professed 
Belgium. At Ghent prison are many prisoners | disciples, in this and in every age, should not 
who have been from twenty to thirty-five|participate more generally and evidently in 
years expiating the terrible crime of murder.|His baptism and suffering cup; when it is 
They are treated mercifully; their health is,| written, “It is enough for the servant to be 
on the whole, good; but the heinousness of|as his Master.” ‘As He is, so are we in this 
their crimes is recognized by the severity of|world.” “If they have persecuted Me, they 
their punishment. It is the same in Holland, | will also persecute you.’’ And, “Ifthe world 


Jesus,” and so become preachers of righteous- 


The words of our blessed Lord and Law-|ness in our daily lives and conversation. Thus 


will the talent of influence, as set forth in the 

| parable of the Redeemer, yield approving in- 
crease ; and be as precious incense to His ever 
excellent name. Remembering, as saith the 
apostle, that “Of Him, and through Him, and 
to Him, are all things: to whom be glory for- 
ever. Amen.” 





Selected. 
Testimonies to the Way to Salvation. 


All the world lies in darkness. * * And 
this is the cause of condemnation, and it rests 
upon all who are ont of the life of God. And 
no other way there is appointed of the Father, 
to come out of this condition, but Christ 
Jesus, the light and life of men, who is the 
Light that is in the world, though the world 
know Him not; which Light shines in dark- 
ness, but cannot therewith be comprehend- 
ed; which light is the revealer of darkness, 


life is not like other men’s, his ways are of}and manifests the deeds thereof; and the 


first appearance of this in the creature shows 
the darkness, and captivity that is in the 
darkness; till which the creature never comes 
to see the wretched condition that man is in, 
who is without God the life; nor till then 
will the creature be willing to stand still 
to see God’s salvation ; but is full with vain 
hopes, conceits and imaginations, and the vail 
is over the heart, and what God hath there 
written is not seen, and so being whole, needs 
not the Physician. - * - * 

“ But when the Light is minded, the crea- 
ture comes to see death reigning, and self 
alive without the Law, with that Light which 
was given to keep out of the pollution and de- 
filements; and so to keep the life clear and 
unspotted. With that Light, that is seen and 


where, after nearly twenty years without/hate you, ye know that it hated me before it|judged which hath passed over the life and 
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defiled it; and that which hath gendered to! 
bondage is seen, and the hardness of heart 
comes to be felt, and the cause seen, even the 
great transgression of the pure law; and so 
comes the fear of God to take hold of the man 
that hath lived out of the life of God, and 
taketh pleasure in unrighteousness, and the 
creature then finds trouble within, even where 
the strong man did keep the house in peace ; 
and abiding in the Light, the cause and end 
of it isseen ; and, dwelling in the fear, wisdom 
is received from above to depart from the in- 
iquity ; and in departing from the iniquity, 
there is a coming nearer to God ; so the Light 
grows and springs, as there is a coming nearer 
the just paths of life. And as the light ariseth 
the creation is seen, and how the enmity hath 
spread over, and how the lust hath defiled it, 
* * so that God walks not there because of 
the great abomination ; and that is the cause 
of all your woe, even His absence. 

“And when you see this, the lamentation | 
begins in the house of laughter, even after 
Him from whom you have fallen ; and as you 
follow the Light, and come nearer to the Lord, 
from whence it comes, you will see that (it]| 
is only your own wills and ways that have 
separated you from the Holy One. And with | 
the Light you will come to see how often you: 
have been moved by the Spirit of light from 
your evil ways; and that tho cause why you 
have been thus long in the fall, hath been in 
self will and worldly pleasures, whereby the 
life hath suffered ; never till then comes any 
to see Him whom you bave pierced, nor to 
lament over Him, nor to see what it is that’ 
oppresseth the just, nor to hate that which | 
God hates, and love that which He loves in| 
any measure.” —J. Naylor’s “ Love to the Lost.” 
1656. 

“The Word is that which was in the be- 
ginning, and was the beginning of all visible 
things, and that by which all things were 
made. * * Whosoever have the Word, with 
it are washed and cleansed and translated 
from the world, and conformed to God, so far 
as they bave it, and it reconciles to God all 
tbat have it. * * Man being gone out into 
the world, the light of the Gospel is preached 
to turn man again to know the Word, that 
coming to the knowledge thereof in his heart, 
and having his mind stayed thereto, in the 
light, he may come to see the power of the 
Word working in spirit, working out the un- 
clean nature and the rebellious will, and work- 
ing in the pure nature in the cross, slaying 
the carnal man with all his affections.”— Jd. 

‘The living faith sees Him that is invisi- 
ble, and lays hold on the measure of God made 
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without holiness of life, that slays the just, 
and keeps alive the unjust. = 6 - 
That faith that is the gift of God, believes 
in the Light and fullows it, and so leads to 
the life, and this faith that stands in the Light 
and life, is the living faith and never without 
works, * * in the obedience to which the 
soul is purified, and victory witnessed over 
the world, sin and death. But you who be-| 
lieve not in the Light, are enemies to this| 
faith, and yet you get the words of the Scrip. 
ture, given forth from the Light; and so your 
faith stands in the wisdom of words, into 





which you have been searching with your, 
wisdom, but not in the power of God and His 
work.—/d. 


Selected. 
A HYMN OF THE SEA. 


The sea is mighty, but a mightier sways 
His restless billows. Thou, whose hands have scoope 
His boundless gulfs and built his shore, thy breath, 
That moved in the beginning o’er his face, 
Moves o’er it evermore. The obedient waves 
To its strong motion roll, and rise and fall. 
Still from that realm of rain thy cloud goes up, 
As at the first, to water the great earth, 
And keep her valleys green. A hundred realms 
Watch its broad shadow warping on the wind, 
And in the dropping shower, with gladness hear 
Thy promise of the harvest. I look forth 
Over the boundless blue, where joyously 
The bright crests of innumerable waves 
Glance to the sun at once, as when the hands 
Of a great multitude are upward flung 
In acclamation. I behold the ships 
Gliding from cape to cape, from isle to isle, 
Or stemming toward far lands, or hastening home 
From the old world. It is thy friend!y breeze 
That bears them, with the riches of the land, 
And treasures of dear lives, till, in the port, 
The shouting seaman climbs and furls the sail. 


But who shall bide thy tempest, who shall face 
The blast that wakes the fury of the sea? 
Oh, God! thy justice makes the world turn pale, 
When on the armed fleet, that royally 
Bears down the surges, carrying war, to smite 
Some city, or invade some thoughtless realm, 
Descends the fierce tornado. The vast hulks 
Are whirled like chaff upon the waves; the sails 
Fly, rent like webs of gossamer; the masts 
Are snapped asunder ; downward from the decks, 
Downward are slung, into the fathomless gulf, 
Their cruel engines ; and their hosts, arrayed 
In trappings of the battle-field, are whelmed 
By whirlpools, or dashed dead upon the rocks, 
Then stand the nations still with awe, and pause, 
A moment, from the bloody work of war. 


These restless surges eat away the shores 
Of earth’s old continents ; the fertile plain 
Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 
And the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 
Of the drowned city. Thou, meanwhile, afar 
In the green chambers of the middle sea, 
Where brosdest spread the waters and the line 
Sinks deepest, while no eye beholds thy work, 





manifest in spirit, which measure of the spirit 
is that which in the faith worketh out the 
old, and worketh in the new, both will and 
deed, whose work is perfect to kill and to 
make alive. 

“But the world’s faith is not of this nature 
and power, who hear a thing with the out- 
ward ear, and so set themselves to believe, or 
not to believe it, in their wills, or outward 
persuasion from others, or in their own im- 
agination. * * True faith is the gift of God, 
which none can receive but in the Spirit, * * 
that faith which stands in Christ, believes in 
purity and in perfection, and holiness, and 
slays sin; and by that faith alone the just 
live, and justice and righteousness is brought 
forth to light in the godly conversation ; but 
that faith which stands in the imaginations 
and wisdom of man, which believes salvation 


Creator! thou dost teach the coral worm 

To lay his mighty reefs. From age to age, 

He builds beneath the waters, till at last, 

His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 

The long wave rolling from the southern pole 

To break upon Japan. Thou bidd’st the fires, 

That smoulder under ocean, heave on high 

The new-made mountains, and uplift their peaks, 

A place of refuge for the storm-driven bird. 

The birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 

With herbs and tree ; sweet fountains gush ; sweet airs 

Ripple the living lakes that, fringed with flowers, 

Are gathered in the hollows. Thou dost look 

On thy creation and pronounce it good. 

Its valleys, glorious with their summer green, 

Praise thee in silent beauty, and its woods, 

Swept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 

The murmuring shores in a perpetual hymn. 
Bryant. 


The truest self-respect is not to think of 
self, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No. 37. 
MARRIAGE. 

There are few subjects on which people are 
more disposed to indulgein pleasantry with 
one another than that of marriage; and yet 
there is perhaps none more serious and im- 
portant in its results, reaching through time 
and even into eternity; none in which there 
is greater need to know that we have Divine 
guidance and sanction. 

John Richardson’s father died when he was 
quite young and his mother inclining to marry 
again with one who was of a different religious 
persuasion. and was considered to be wealthy, 
John felt uneasy with the prospect, and told 
her, he “was afraid she had too much of an 
eye to what he had,” “but if she thought to 
augment onr portion in so marrying, the 
hand of the Lord would be against her, and 
a blasting or mildew would come upon even 
that which we had got through industry and 
hard labor, and what the Lord bad intended 
to have blessed to us, if we kept faithful to 
the Truth, and contented ourselves with our 
present conditions ” 

Nothwithstanding John’s caution, the mar- 
ringe took place, and the result was as he had 
foreseen. The difference in their religions 
views was destructive to the family harmony; 
and his father-in-law would not permit him 
to remain in the house, unless he would give 
up the attendance of his religious meetings 
and conform to his own manner of worship. 
Jobn had been very faithful and diligent in 
his attention to business, and appears to have 
received no wages for his labor, being still a 
minor; but this availednot. He thus de- 
scribes his expulsion from home. 

“ Notwithstanding I pleaded with my father 
to let me stay until | could hear of a place, 
he would not, though I was scarce fit for ser- 
vice, being almost like an anatomy (as the 
saying is), 0 that most who knew me said I 
wou'd pine away in a consumption; but turn 





out I must, and did, though I was weak, poor 
and low in body, mind, pocket and clothes; for 
1 think | had but twelve pence in my pocket, 
and very ordinary clothes upon my back. 
Thus I took my solemn leave of the family, 
with my heart full, but I kept inward to the 
Lord, and under Truth’s government; many 
tears were shed in the family, especially by 
my poor mother, when I left them; my father 
said little, but appeared like one struck with 
wonder, to see so much love manifested to- 
ward me by the fumily, and so much wishing 
that I might not goaway. But out | came 
on the great common, where I had bad many 
|solitary walks, but none like this, for this 
rexnson, that I knew not where to go.” 

When his step-father died, he left by his 
will five shillings to Jobn, which was all the 
shure he received of the family estate; con- 
firming his prediction, that the marriage would 
bring a blasting and mildew upon even that 
which they had gotten through hard labor. 
John Richardson makes the following judi- 
cious comments upon these occurrences: 

“T write this partly, that all who do marry, 
may take special heed that it be done with 
great caution, and under due consideration, 
and the Lord sought to in it, that it may be 
done in his counsel, and not only nominally 
but truly in his fear; and then no doubt but it 
will be well with both husband and wife; and 
being equally yoked, such will not only be 
meet and true helpers in all things belonging 
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to this life, but more especially in things ap- 


For “ The Friend” 


pertaining to the world that is to come, and A Colored Woman Awarded Damages for Kidnapping. 


the good of the immor'al soul, which to the 
faithful people of the Lord is of great value. 
Oh how happily and peaceably do such live 
together in the Lord, as they keep to that 
which thus joined them.” 

Frederick Smith relates in his Autobiogra- 
phy, that he married young in life, when be 
was far from living in obedience to the Divine 
will. As years passed on, he was brought to 
submit himself to the Grace of God; and feel- 
ing drawn towards the Society of Friends, 
joned with them in religious fellowship. This 
was very distasteful to his wife, who seemed 
much alienated from him, and carried her 
opposition so far as to threaten to leave him 
altogether. His prudent behavior in some 
degree softened her feelings, though it failed 
to bring about that unity which was desira- 
ble. Whilst matters remained in this state, 


his wife was compelled on account of her'| 
health to tuke lodgings out of London, and | 
Frederick remained in town to attend to his} 


business. He says, “ One day, while serving 
a customer in the shop, I felt the sweet in- 
fluence of heavenly love in a remarkable de- 
gree, and at the same time, such a powerful 
union with my dear wife, that [ was over- 
come with the sensation: and having dis- 
missed the customer as speedily as I could, I 
went up stairs to give vent to my feelings, 
where [ continued the greater part of the 
day. Under this influence I felt an inclina- 
tion either to speak or write to her, on the 
subject of a nearer religious fellowship. I 
was not however in haste to put it in prac- 
tice, but waited till the next day, that I might, 


when my mind became more settled, judge of 


the propriety of such a step. The next day, 
on sitting down before Him by whom [| 
wished to be rightly instructed, | again felt 
the same sweet impression; when, without 
hesitation, I wrote a few lines to her, expres- 
sive of what I felt. I took the letter that 
evening, and soon found that the Master had 
been there before me. She read what I had 
written several times over, but said nothing. 
After a time, I ventured to begin the conver- 
sation, though in much fear and brokenness, 
and I told her all that I had felt. She was 
much affected at the relation, and asked me 
at what time of the preceding day it was, 
that 1 felt the impression I spoke of; I re- 
plied that the clock struck eleven as I was 
going up stairs, on leaving the shop. She 
said it was very remarkable, for just at that 


time she felt the same impression towards 


me, which bad continued with her ever since, 
much to her comfort and consolation. 
now mingled our tears of real joy together, 


In the United States Circuit Court in Cin- 
cinnati, within a few days, Judge Baxter read 
the decision of the Court, overruling the 


in Kentucky terminated. Whereupon the 
defendant, soon after its termination, sold the 
plaintiff to one Wm. Pulliam. He caused her 
to be conveyed to Mississippi and sold to one 
Girrard Brandon. Brandon continued to sub- 


motion filed by the defendant for a new trial|ject her to his service in the State of Mis- 


in the somewhat famous case of Henrietta 
Wood against Zeb Ward. and awarding judg- 
ment on the verdict for $2,500. 

A few extracts from the opinion, confirm- 
ing the award of damages to the injured 
woman will explain the case and give an in- 
sight into some of the uppressions of slavery. 

“The plaintiff is a woman of color. For 
several years prior to her removal to Cin- 
cinnati,she resided with Mrs. Cerode, in Louis- 
ville, Ky., as a slave. About 1847 she left 
Louisville, taking the plaintiff with her, and 
settled in Cincinnati, where she executed and 
delivered to the plaintiff a formal instrument 
of emancipation. Thus the plaintiff became, 
so far as her apparent owner could confer the 
boon, a free person, with all the rights and 
immunities incident to freedom. And from 
that time until the restraint imposed by the 
defendant, to be hereinafter fully stated, the 
plaintiff remained in Cincinnati, in the undis- 


puted and undisturbed enjoyment of personal 





freedom, 
“We infer, however, from the depositions 


igiven in another suit (but which are not 
jevidence in this case), to be hereafter men- 


tioned, between these parties in Kentucky, 
that the children of Mrs. Cerode claimed some 
title to or interest in the plaintiff, as a slave, 
conjointly with or adversely to their mother’s 
title; and that they repudiated their mother’s 
‘action in the premises, and desired to regain 
possession of her. But no active steps seem 
to have been taken to effect that object until 
the spring of 1853. At or about this time 


‘sideration of $300 to be paid in the event he 
|succeeded in obtaining possession of her. The 
\defendant then resided in Covington, Ky. 
\Shortly after said conditional sale, the plain- 
tiff was inveigled by one Rebecca Boyd, in 
whose service she was then employed, across 
the Ohio River and into the State of Kentucky, 
where, by chance or pre.arrangement, they 
were met by defendant, who claimed the 
plaintiff as his slave, forcibly restrained her 
jof her liberty, and sent her back to Lexing- 





ton, and had her there confined in a private 
jelave prison belonging to one Lewis C. Ro- 
bards. 

“While thus imprisoned, on the 10th of 


We|June, 1853 a petition was filed inthe Fayette 


County Circuit Court in plaintiff's name, for 


under a sense of the gracious dealings of our|the purpose of regaining her liberty. In it she 


Heavenly Father to our poor souls; and we|averred that she was a free woman. 


To this 


had to admire that our present union had not| petition Lewis C. Robards, the proprietor of 


been effected by any human means, but by 


the power of the Lord alone, He having given 
my wife tome. Great, 1 believe, were our de- 


sires that we might in no respect know a 
separation from each otber, but that we might 


to walk before Him as to experience a con- 
tinuance of his love and regard. 


I believe 
we both considered this extraordinary mani- 
festation of Divine love, through which we 
were so sweetly united, as our spiritual mar- 
riage; for what we had before known of love, 
fell far short of that which we now felt to- 


the prison in which she was detained, was 
made a defendant. But at defendant’s in- 
stance an interlocutory order was soon afier 
entered in the cause, substituting the defend- 


ant ‘Zeb. Ward as a defendant in the place of 


Lewis C. Robards,’ and dismissing her peti- 
tion as to Robards. The defendant, Ward, 
then answered, and in his answer alleged 
‘that the plaintiff was not a free woman, but 
his slave.’ Upon the issue thus made proofs 
were taken and the case regularly heard.” 
The Court in Kentucky ruling she wasa 


wards each other— nay, appeared as nothing|slave gave her over to Ward. 


in comparison of it.” 


“ Hero the litigation between these parties 


sissippi and Texas until the latter part of 
1865, and until she was emancipated by the 
13th amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion. On being then the second time emanci- 
pated from slavery, the plaintiff began pre- 
parations to return to her home in Cincinnati, 
but owing to various hindrances, not necessary 
to be enumerated here, she did not get back to 
Cincinnati until some time in the year 1869. 
During all this time, from 1853 to 1870, the de- 
fendant resided in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
He visited Cincinnati in 1870, when this suit 
was instituted. Plaintiff's petition, which, un- 
der the practice in Ohio, is filed as a substitute 
for a declaration, embodies substantially tho 
facts hereinbefore stated—except those con- 
nected with the Kentucky litigation. The 
defendant’s answer interposed three defences: 
First, a general denial of the facts charged : 
second, the statutes of limitation, and, thirdly, 
the adjudication of the Kentucky court here- 
inbefore referred to. The plaintiff replied, 
and the issues thus made came on and were 
tried at the last April term, 1877, before the 
honorable the District Judge and a jury, re- 
sulting in a verdict for the plaintiff and an 
assessment of $2,500 damages. The defendant 
then moved for a new trial, and it is this mo- 
tion that is now before us for determination.” 
* * * «The real contest, as we think, arises 
out of the defendant’s third defence, to wit: 
‘Is the plaintiff, by reason of the decree ren- 
dered in her suit, by the Fayette County Cir- 
cuit Court of Kentucky, precluded from a re- 
jexamination in this court of the same ques- 


ithey united in a conveyance, in and by which! tion decided in that case?’ If she is, then that 
they professed and assumed to convey the| judgment is a full and complete defence to this 
plaintiff as a slave to the defendant in con-|action. 


The question is an important one, 
and deserves, as it has received, the most 
thorough consideration. 

“The facts as we have detailed them, pre- 
sent a case of peculiar and complicated oppres- 
sion. The plaintiff was quietly, and, as she 
believed, securely domiciled, under the pro- 
tection of the laws, in a community friendly 
to ber aspirations and within a jurisdiction 
which prohibited slavery, and presumed every- 
thing in favor of freedom. But while thus 
reposing in confidence she was, by false pre- 
tences, decoyed into Kentucky, and there en- 
slaved by violence. It was a most grievous 
wrong to have been thus betrayed into a dis- 
tant and unfriendly jurisdiction, in which her 
color was prima facie evidence of her servility, 
and forced to submit to the deprivation of 
liberty, or litigate in a tribunal where the 
presumptions of law, supposed public policy, 
and established prejudices of long standing, 
combined to defeat her claim. And when to 
these we add that, pending the controversy, 
the plaintiff was prima facie under the law of 
slavery with all attendant disabilities, left in 
defendant's custody, subject to bis unrestrain- 
ed will and amenable to his punishment, and 
without the means necessary to defray the 
expenses of litigation, her wrongs appear 
more and more obvious, and appeal strongly 
to the sympathies of the court for redress. 

‘* But these considerations can not prevail 
with the court unless a remedy can be found 
within recognized legal principles. A judge 

does not know any code of morals higher than 
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the Constitution, and laws enacted in pursu- 
ance of that instrument, These, as they then 
existed, not only recognized, but protected 
the slave owner in the enjoyment of that spe- 
cies of property, and we must administer the 
law as it then existed, uninfluenced by the 
subsequent change in public sentiment on this 
interesting subject. 

‘« By the National Constitution—the instru- 
ment under and in virtue of which we hold 
aur offices—we are required ‘to give full faith 
and credit to the records, public acts, and 
judicial proceedings of the several States.’ It 
follows that the decree of the Kentucky court 
is entitled at our hands to the same force and 
legal effect that ought, under the laws of Ken- 
tucky, to be accorded toit in that State. The 
question, therefore, narrows itself down to 
the single inquiry, Does the decree rendered 
by the court of Kentucky and here pleaded 
and relied on as a bar to this action, forever 
preclude the plaintiff from a re-examination of 
the issue decided in that case? If it does, as 
we have already said, it is a complete defence 
to the plaintiff’s present suit.” 

After quoting many authorities relative to 
the laws on the subject of slavery, the Judge 
says :— 

“From these authorities, which might be 
indefinitely extended, it will be seen that al- 
though slaves are protected as persons against 
the destraction of life and limb, they are in 
all other respects treated as property, and 
subjected to all the disabilities incident to that 
condition. They are without power to con- 
tract, to acquire or hold property, sue or de- 
fend a suit. And being without capacity to 
sue or defend, no valid judgment can be ren 
dered against them. It would be an anomaly 
to hold that any one could be concluded by a 
judgment or decree rendered in a judicial pro- 
ceeding while he had no legal capacity to pro- 
secute or defend. It is true that such a suit 
was brought by the plaintiff, and prosecuted 
in her name, and that the Kentucky court 
did entertain, sit in judgment upon and de- 
cide it. Similar suits were not infrequent in 
the courts of the slave States. But these suits 
were always entertained upon the allegation 
that the plaintiff was free. If free, the plain- 
tiff had the right to sue ; but when the ques- 
tion of freedom was traversed, and put in 
issue, it was equivalent to a plea denying the 
plaintiff's right to sue, and whenever the court 
reached the conclusion that the plaintiff was 
a slave, the litigation, whatever its scope, 
necessarily ceased for the want of a competent 
plaintiff. In other words, the courts held that 
there was no suit pending, and dismissed the 
proceedings without further inquiry. In 
Bentley vs. Cleveland, the court ordered the 
allegation that complainants were slaves to 


stand as a plea to be first disposed of before it |it only, would not satisfy without possession ; 
would take cognizance of the other parts of;and that she had great need of a Saviour; and 


the complaint. The same principle, as we 
‘understand the record, was applied by the 
Kentucky court to the proceedings instituted 
by the plaintiff against the defendant. Plain- 
tiff alleged her freedom. This, prima facie, 
gave jurisdiction. But as soon as the court 
reached the conclusion that plaintiff was a 
slave, it found itself without jarisdiction for 
the want of a plaintiff competent to sue, and 
did the only thing which, under the circum- 
stances, it could have done—struck the case 
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costs, and no execution awarded. In the|for the honor of God, and ber labor was ac. 
opinion of the court the plaintiff was defend-|ceptable, and well received. 

ant’s property. She, and all she had, and all| “She afterward’ returned with her father 
that she might afterward acquire, belonged |into Wales; and though she was weak in body, 
to him. To permit such a decree, obtainedlin the year 1704 she travelled in North and 
under such circumstances, against a human|South Wales, about six hundred miles, and 
being, for the time treated as a chattel, and|her service and labor of love were well re- 
without legal capacity to sue, to operate as a| ceived, and effectual to many. 

bar, or an estoppel, and conclude the plain-| ‘She was sound in doctrine, and the savor 
tiff in a matter of such vital importance as is|of life attended her declaration, and she was 
involved in this case, woald be a great re-|a good pattern and example in her conversa. 
proach to the jurisprudence of any country. |tion amongst those she conversed with; and 

“On the trial of this case in this court, the|}at Monthly Meetings she exhorted Friends to 
plaintiff offered full and satisfactory evidence | be faithful in their testimony against tithes, 
of her freedom at the time of the committing |and to keep clear of the world’s spirit, and the 
of the several grievances complained of, while | fashions thereof. 
defendant offered no opposing testimony. He| “ After she sickened, she had some meet- 
rested his case wholly on the judgment plead-|ings in the family where she was, and earn- 
ed and relied on by him. As the jadgment |jestly exhorted to beware of an easy state and 
does not, in our opinion, conclude the plaintiff, |lukewarm condition ; and admonished to wait 
the verdict of the jury must stand. [he |often upon the Lord, that they might get 
damages are not excessive, the motion for ajsomething in store against a trying time. 
new trial will be disallowed, and judgment| ‘‘She was sensible her time here was not 
entered thereon in plaintiff’s favor.”’ to be long, and declared she was not afraid to 
die. Seeing some of her relations weep, she 
said, ‘Why weep ye on such an occasion? 
The day before she departed, she spoke in like 
manner to her father, mother, and relations 
then about her, ‘I love you all, and have a love 
to the family.’ 

“She had an easy passage, and departed 
this life the Seventh-day, in the evening, 
being the 26th of the Eleventh month, 1705; 
and on the 28th of the same month, her body 
was accompanied by relations, friends, and 
neighbors, to the meeting-house at [revrygg, 
where there was a good meeting, to the satis- 
faction and comfort of many then gathered, 
and after meeting she was buried. 

“ Aged about twenty-three years; a minister 
about seven.” 


For “‘ The Friend ” 
Barbara Bevan. 


The following accoant is published in the 
hope that the early dedication of this young 
woman, her call to the ministry about the 
age of sixteen, her zeal and industry in the 
cause of Truth, with her exhortations to those 
about her sick bed, might take hold of, and 
tend to stir up some young minds to follow in 
the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s com- 
panions. 

“ Barbara Bevan, daughter of John Bevan, 
of Trevrygg, in Wales, was an honest, sober, 
virtuous young woman, zealous for the holy 
name and trath of God, and greatly desired 
and travailed for the exaltation and spreading 
thereof, laboring that all might come to love 
and live therein, and order their lives and con- 
versations by it, which she came to know and 
experience in her own heart, by the divine 
power of God. Though she was before soberly 
educated by her parents, and when she was 
but six years of age, diligently kept to Friends’ 
meetings, and was dutiful to her parents, lov- 
ing to her relations and neighbors, and for 
her orderly behavior in meetings, well beloved 
by the faithfal who were acquainted with her ; 
yet as she grew up, the enemy labored very 
often to draw her mind to delight in vain ob- 
jects, and at times prevailed, to her great grief 
and exercise of mind. 

‘*« But it pleased the Lord to visit her with 
sickness of body, when about sixteen years of 
age, and to show her state and condition to 
her, and let her see, as she afterwards declared, 
that the form of truth, and the profession of 


Our Forests.—A writer who has been mak- 
ing a study of forest trees, their rapid destruc- 
tion in this country, and their effect on climate 
and health says, that since 1835 the forest area 
of the Western Hemisphere has decreased at 
the yearly average rate of 7,600,000 acres, or 
about 11,000 square miles, and that this rate 
in the United States alone has advanced from 
1600 square miles in 1835 to 7000 in 1855, 
and 8400 in 1876, while the last two years 
have scarcely been less exhaustive. 

Statistics for eighty years previous to 1835 
show that we have been wasting the supply 
of moisture to American soil at the average 
rate of seven per cent. for each quarter of a 
century during the last 125 years, and that 
we are now approaching the limit beyond 
which any further decrease will materially 
influence the climate of the entire continent, 
Many Kastern regions, such as Afghanistan, 
Persia, India and Asia Minor, once possessed 
of a fine climate and abundant harvests, are 
now often scourged by pestilence and famine, 
and it is altogether probable that their mis- 
fortunes began with the disappearance of their 


that the pleasures and delights here below 
were but as dross and dung in comparison to 
God’s salvation and life-giving presence ; and 
that there was but one way to obtain it, and| native forests. 
that is, as she said, by giving up in obedience| It is quite likely that we shall suffer in cli- 
to the Lord, that He might work and operate | mate, fertility and health before a great while 
in her heart, who had many times begat de-|if we continue to destroy our trees as reck- 
sires and breathings in her soul after him. lessly as we have done, and it behooves us to 
‘She came to receive a dispensation of the|be warned in time. What has happened else- 
gospel about the sixteenth year of her age,|where may certainly happen here. Indeed, 
and travelled in the work of the ministry, and|there is great danger of it, for we know by 


from the docket. The decree simply dismisses | was concerned to visit Friends in West Jersey, | experience that fertile lands have grown ster- 
plaintiff's petition. There is no declaration’ and some parts of Kast Jersey, and her ser-|ile by loss of trees, and that sterile lands have 
of facts, no special findings, no judgment fori vice she zealously performed, being concerned !in turn become fertile by systematic planting. 
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A certain proportion of well-wooded, as well|built every year. One thousand vessels and| The experiment in the manufacturing city 
as of arable and pasture lands is essential to|nine thousand sailors are in its port every|of Eberfeld near Cologne is instructive. In 
our material prosperity, and this proportion] day. 1853, one in twelve of its inhabitants was 
can never be kept up unless regular tree-| Its crime-is also in proportion to its extent.|helped from the poor fund. Then visitors 
planting be adopted as a set-off to the exces-|Seventy-three thousand persons are annually|were appointed from the best families in the 
sive destruction incessantly going on. For|taken into custody by the police, and more|city to visit all these beneficiaries once in two 
150 years we have been felling the forest; for|than one-third of all the crime in the country | wevks, distribute this aid, and seek to prevent 
the next 150 we should try to restore what|is committed within its borders. Thirty-|fature pauperism, No visitor was assigned 
we have taken away.—Phila. Inquirer. eight thousand persons are annually com-)more than four families. After twenty years 
; ear aos mitted for drunkenness by its magistrates.|behold the result. In 1873 only one in eighty 
It is a blessed state, always to live in the/The metropolis comprises considerably up-|required help—nearly seven-eighths of the 
sense and feeling of that love which first] ward of 100,000 foreigners from every quarter| growing pauperism wiped out. 
visited us, wherein our minds were turned to|of the globe. It contains more Roman Catho- —_—_+>—_ 
the Light, which shined in the darkness; for/lics than Rome itself, more Jews than the| A self-chosen ministry is without power, 
we were then darkness; which Light then| whole of Palestine, more Irish than Belfast,|and brings neither fruit nor glory to our 
made manifest and revealed unto us the gift}more Scotchmen than Aberdeen, and more|Lord. 
of God given to us, which is compared to a] Welshmen than Cardiff. Its beer shops and 
little leaven, to a grain of seed, to « pearl hid| gin palaces are so numerous that their front- 








in the field. It is precious to know the leaven ages, if placed side by side, would stretch from THE FRIEND. 
to work, the seed to grow, the field to be|Charing Cross to Chichester, a distance of aes : 44 
purchased and the pearl found, bought and|sixty-two miles. If all the dwellings in Lon- THIRD MONTH 15, 1879. 





possessed. ‘This is more than talk and pro-|don could thus have their frontages placed |= 
fession. side by side they would extend beyond the| In the 27th number of the present volume, 
Now can many say, as was witnessed of old, city of York. there are some editorial remarks called forth 
we are come unto him, as unto a livingstone,} London has sufficient paupers to occupy by the reception of a letter from a subscriber 
elect and precious, and we are kept by the/every house in Brighton. The society which|declining to take “The Friend” longer, on 
power of him unto salvation, and we are in| advocates the cessation of Sunday labor will|account of the doctrines inculeated in it. We 
him in whom there is no condemnation : thus|be astonished to learn that sixty miles of;have received another letter from the same 
to read and witness the scriptures, is beyond shops are open every Sunday. With regard|person, in which he puts two queries to us, 
all the talk and notions that are in the world,|to churches and chapels, the bishop of Lon-|to which he desires direct answers. While 
which lies in wickedness, where the guilt and don, examined before a committee of the|averse to occupying our columns with per- 
condemnation is. House of Lords in the year 1840, said: ‘If sonal matters, we are willing to meet our 
As we continually live in the sense and feel- you proceed a mile or two eastward of St.|friend’s request, on the present occasion, and 
ing of that precious love which at first sought | Paul’s you will find yourself in the midst of a|hope he may thus be satisfied in relation to 
us Out, and pulled some of us as brands out of population the most wretched and destitute the two important points qperied after. 
the fire, and others as swine wallowing in the| of mankind, consisting of artificers, laborers,} First Query. ‘“T'akea person that has lived 
mire; as we remain sensible of this love, we beggars and thieves, to the amount of 300,000 |to self, and not yielded to any Christian influ- 
shall feel our hearts more and more engaged | or 400,000 souls. Throughout this entire|ence: he has become convinced of sin, either 
to walk worthy of it; and not only profess quarter there is not more than one church for|by the preached word being sent home to him 
grace, but live under it; not only profess every 10,000 inhabitants; and in two districts| by the Holy Spirit, or by the convicting power 
Light, but walk in it, that we may be perfect} there is but one church for 45,000 souls.” In of the Spirit: he is under deep conviction. 
children of it; for if we live not the life | 1839, Lord John Russell stated, in Parliament, | What would thee tell him todo? How would 





what we profess, sorer judgments will pursue| that London, with thirty-four parishes and a/thee tell bim he could get rid of his burden of 
us than many others who are called as we are, population of 1,170,000, had church accommo- sin, and be a saved man, or be saved ?” 

but have not tasted of the heavenly power as!dation for only 101,000. These and other| Answer. The conviction for sin, and sense 
we have. Therefore it concerns us to bel|statistics furnished led to the ‘* Metropolis | of bis lost condition, is the first effect produced 
watchful, and retain our first love; for it is} Churches Fund,” established in 1836, which|by the Grace of God, which bringeth salva- 
possible, after the house is swept and gar-|has been followed by the Bishop of London’s tion. We would therefore tell him, to give 
nished, and the unclean spirits cast forth, that! Fund. It is still computed, however, that at diligent heed to its further manifestations to 
they may return and enter again. Therefore least 1000 new churches and chapels are re-|his soul: to let It open bis sins before hand 
it is very precious, not only to know that quired in the metropolis.—Late Paper. and bring them to judgment, so that he might 
blessed power that casteth forth the unclean receive the gift of true repentance, and living 
spirit, and sweepeth and garnisheth the house 7 faith in Him whom he bad pierced, as the 
with heavenly treasures; but also to dwell The fields are white unto harvest; but how| Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 


and abide in the same, and by it to be pre-|few are the rightly qualified and faithful | world, and thus know his sins to be forgiven 
served from being defiled again. This is the|!aborers! Many there are, particularly among for the sake of that most acceptable sacrifice 


substance of the Christian religion. This is|the poor and lowly of this world, who are) which He made on Calvary. We would point 
the end of all ministering, speaking and writ-|asking the way to Zion, and whose hearts ‘him to the declaration, that if he thus walked 
ing. Let us always remain in the feeling of,|G@od hath opened in some measure to receive jn the Light, as God is in the Light, he would 
and obedience to, this power, and we shall|a%d embrace that seed or germ of Divine life lcome to have fellowship with His true born 
never fall.— William Shewen, which He hath caused to be sown there; but children, and know the blood of Jesus Christ 


* oe : eect . 
alas! how often is its growth hindered by itS/his Son to cleanse him from all sin, and to 


Some of the Marvels of London.—From the unfavorable surroundings. May we, who have forever perfect them who are sanctified. We 
computations of authorities, it appears that|(through no merit of oar own) been made| would endeavor to impress upon him, that it 
London (with all its suburbs) covers within bountifully to partake of many spiritual bless-| was only by this Holy Spirit that he could 
the fifteen miles’ radius of Charing Cross|i™gs, not become forgetful or ungrateful re-'say Jesus is the Lord, and that it is It alone 
nearly 700 square miles. It numbers within|¢e!Vers of them, but as good and faithful that can take of the things of Christ, even 
these boundaries over 4,000,000 inhabitants. stewards, be willing to occupy with all dili- those recorded in the Holy Scriptures, and 
It contains more country-born persons than|9ence that which hath been so abundantly be-| apply them availingly to his soul. 
the coanties of Devon and Gloucester com-|8towed upon us, in whatever way He may! second Query. “Our Saviour tells us, Ex- 
bined, or 37 per cent. of its entire population. | #PPO't; that the cause of Him, the great be-' cept we eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
Every four minutes a birth takes place in the|Stower thereof, may be said in very truth to drink his blood, we have no life in us; and 
metropolis, and every six minutes a death. | Prosper ta our hands. he that eateth his flesh and drinketh his blood 
Within the circle already named there are : hath everlasting life: now it would seem all 
added to the population 205 persons every} Unless thou knowest a dying to the world, depends on that. What is it to eat his flesh 
day, and 75,000 annually. London has 7000} and a being crucified with Christ, thou canst and drink his blood ?” 
miles of streets, and on an average 28 miles of| not have a well grounded hope of everlasting Answer. In speaking on this subject we 
hew streets are opened and 9000 new houses|happiness.— Wm. Penn. |feel that we are treading on holy ground, and 
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in offering our views, we desire to do it in 
becoming diffidence and reverential awe. It 
is a Divine mystery far beyond the grasp of 
man’s natural intellectual powers, and can be 
measurably comprehended only as the mind 
is enlightened and instructed by the Spirit of 
Christ. 

To correct the impression his words had 
made on his carnally-minded hearers, that 
He meant the outward body in which He was 
moving among them, Christ told his disci- 
ples, his words were Spirit and life: that it is 
the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing. “I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven.” ‘This could not be said of 
the body born of the virgin Mary, by the 
offering of which He opened the door of re- 
conciliation for lost man, and made the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world. As the bread of life, He had been fed 
on spiritually by all in every generation of 
the world who had obtained eternal life. 
Every one saved since the fall of Adam, must 
have been in Christ—mast have fed upon 
Him: every branch in Him, before and atter 
his outward coming, must have been grafted 
into Him and drawn all its life and sustenance 
from Him, and being in Him and He in them,— 
the source of their spiritual life,—they realize 
the fulfilment of his declaration, ‘“‘He that 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwel- 
eth in me and Ilin him;” and so “ He that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me:” This 
is true, whether they have ever heard of 
Christ’s coming ip the flesh or not. 

The apostle, speaking of the Israelitish 
Church, says, They “did all eat the same 
spiritual meat, and did all drink the same 
spiritual drink : for they drank of that spirit- 
ual Rock that followed them, and that Ruck 
was Christ.” “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock, if any man hear my voice and 
open the door, | will come in to him and will 
sup with him and he with me.” This is the 
true supper of the Lord, partaken of by those 
whose spiritual life is maintained by the bread 
fiom heaven, figuratively described as eating 
the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son ot 
man. Blessed is he to whom it is given to 
partake of the “hidden manna,” by which 
alone the soul can be nourished up unto 
eternal life: he will receive *‘ the white stone, 
and in the stone a new name written, which 
no man knoweth, saving he that receiveth it.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Forty-fifth Congress closed at 
noon on the 4th inst., leaving the Legislative and Army 
appropriation bills unpassed. The President has there- 
fore issued a proclamation calling an extra session, to 
meet on the 18th inst. 

The total number of bills and joint resolutions intro- 
duced at the session just closed, was 8761, of which 1936 
were introduced in the Senate, and 6826 in the House. 
The principal measures which became laws, in addition 
to ten general appropriation bills, were the Internal 
Revenue, Census, Payment of Pension Arrears, and 
National Health bills, and the bill for the issue of cer- 
tificates in aid of refunding the national debt. 

The commissioners of the city sinking fund, in their 
annual report, show a decrease in the city funded debt, 
during 1878, of $628,990, the first decrease since con- 
solidation in 1854. The debt on 1st mo. Ist, 1879, was 
$61,092,641. Of this debt, there is held in the sinking 
fund $13,499,810, whilst the sinking fund contains other 
assets in addition. The balance sheet presented with 
the report, give the funded and floating debt of the city 
at $71,835,101, and the assets at $22,203,455. 

The official statement from the United States Treasury 
Department, makes the balance of trade in our favor for 
the last calendar year $297,680,063. 


The total number of immigrants who arrived in the| ment have arranged to send four thousand tons of grain. 
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United States during last year, was 153,207, against|Scarcity will probably be felt in Agra and adjoining 
130,503 for the preceding year. Of the 3,772,707 who} districts. 

have arrived here since 1855, the destination of nearly} France——In the Chamber of Deputies, a report was 
half or 1,521,556 was New York city and State; Penn-|submitted on the 8th, setting forth the charges against 
sylvania, 387,030; Illinois, 254,803; Ohio, 195,607 ;}the De Broglie Cabinet, and contained a resolution 
Massachusetts, 174,396; New Jersey, 118,563; Michi-|favoring their impeachment before the Senate. On 


gan, 105,222 ; Connecticut, 68,726 ; lowa, 81,955; Mis- 
souri, 69,369; Indiana, 47,687; Rhode Island, 35,080 ; 
California, 51,863 ; Minnesota, 67,240, and Utah 38,792. 
The other States and the Territories took fewer, the 
Southern States attracting a far smaller number than 
the northern. 

Heavy rains and serious floods are reported in the 
interior of California. The North Pacific Coast Rail- 
road has been washed out in several places, and many 
bridges swept away. Los Angeles was flooded by the 
breaking of a reservoir containing 100,000,000 gallons 
of water ; but owing to the distance of the reservoir from 
the town, the damage was chiefly confined to the filling 
of streets and cellars. At Summit Station, in the Sierra 
Nevada, on the 9th the snow was sixteen feet deep and 
still falling. 

The annual report of the Health Officer of Philadel- 
phia says: The general sanitary condition of the city 
during the past year has been remarkably good, the 
number of deaths being 15,743—261 less than previous | 
year. Estimating our population at the middle of the 
year to be 876,118, the death ratio is 17.97 per thou- 
sand living persons, or one death in every 55.65 of the 
population—a lower ratio than for many years. There 
were 6,247 marriages, 18,346 births. 

The mortality for the past week has been 311. 

Elihu Burri't, the “learned blacksmith,” died in 
New Britain, Connecticut, on the 6th inst. 

It is stated there is considerable exportation of silver | 
quietly going on to Europe. Last week of nearly $500,-| 
000 specie exported from New York, all but about. 
$8,000 were American silver bars, and Mexican dollars, | 
and the whole amount went to England, with the ex-! 
ception of $5,000 sent to Havana. The movement of 
silver to the United States from Europe seems to have 
stopped since the Federal Treasury ceased making its 
silver purchases there, and began buying in the United 
States. 

On the 10th inst. the Treasury Department paid to 
Captain Eads $750,000, the sum given to him in the 
sundry civil bill on account of his improvement of the 
South Pass of the Mississippi. 

Markets, &c.—The quotations on the 8th for Govern- 
ment bonds were, for 6’s of 1881, 106}; 5’s, 104} ; 4}’s, 
registered, 1054; do. coupon, 105}, 4’s, registered, 99}; 
coupon, 100}; 5-203, 1867, 1023; do. 1868, 102}. 

Cotton.—Sales at 9{ a 10} per lb. for uplands and 
New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Crude 8 cts. in barrels, and standard 
white, 9 cts. for export, and 11 a 12} cts. per gallon 
for home use. 

Flour was in fair demand, and prices steady. Penna. 
extra family at $4.50 a $4.75, and choice $5; Minnesota 
choice, $5 a $5.12}; Ohio fancy, $5.20 a $5.25; patent, | 
$7.25 a $7.75. 

Grain.—Wheat was in demand —red, $1.14 a *1.15; 
amber, $1.15 a $1.16; white, *1.16 a $1.17 per bushel. 
Rye, 54 a 57 cts. Corn, 43 a 44} cts. Oats, mixed, 29 
a 30 cts.; choice white, 32 a 33 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 100) 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 55 cts. ; straw, 65 a 75 cts. per 100} 
pounds. 

Cattle market was dull, and prices rather lower : 3600! 
head arrived and sold at 3} a 6 cts., as to quality. 
Sheep, 4 a 5} cts. per lb. Hogs, 6 a 7 cts. as to con- 
dition. 

ForreiGn.—The exports of Great Britain to all other 
countries during the First month, 1879, were valued at 
£14,196,581, in the First month of 1878, £15,423,911. 
The total imports during the same periods were £26,- 
367,046 ; £30,609,956. 

A motion in favor of female suffrage has been re- 
jected in the House of Commons by a vote of 217 to 103. 

The first consignment of cattle, subject to the new 
regulations, arrived at Liverpool on the 7th inst., 301 
head were landed at the special lairage licensed by the 
Privy Council at Birkenhead. Every animal was ap- 
parently sound and healthy, and it is anticipated will | 
find a ready market in London and Liverpool, as dead 
meat, within the ten days allowed for slaughter. | 

A telegram from the Viceroy of India states, the 
Lieutenant Governor has recently visited a great part 
of the Punjaub. He reports there is no present appre- 
hension of famine. The present situation of the autumn 
harvest is fair, Winter rains were very scanty and 
spring crop prospects are thereby affected. 

In Cashmere, where dearth is expected, the Govern- 


} 


motion of the Minister of Justice, the debate on the re- 
port was postponed till the 13th inst. 

In view of the alarming increase of small pox, typhus 
fever and other infectious diseases in Switzerland, the 
Federal Council have appointed a commission to confer 
on measures of prevention. 

Advices from Berlin on the 7th, state the Parlia- 
mentary Discipline bill was rejected in the Reichstag, 

A Vienna dispatch to the Standard says, the Russian 
Government has discovered a plot for forcibly liberating 
the imprisoned Nihilists, and that it has proofs of the 
revolutionary designs of the prisoners. 

The U.S. Consul General at Cairo furnishes an in- 
teresting article on the Suez Canal; the facts of which 
are stated to be from authentic sources. The entire 
cost of the canal was 472,921,799 franes, or $92,273,907. 
The stock of the company consists of 400,000 shares at 
500 frances each. These shares have sold as low as 100 
francs. They are now quoted at 717 francs, sand are 
probably worth more. In 1875 the British Govern- 
ment bought 176,602 shares at about 568 francs. This 
great purchase, aside from its political and commercial 
advantages, thus yields a profit of 25,000,000 franes, 
The balance of stock is largely held in France. 

The revenues of the canal have increased from 5,000,- 
000 francs, in 1870, to over 30,000,000 francs in 1877, 
The expenses have been a little over 17,090,000 per 
year. While the revenues steadily increase, the ex- 
penses are decreasing or stationary. The cost of clean- 
ing the canal is about 2,000,000 francs per annum. The 
small comparative cost of maintaining the canal arises 
from the fact that there are no locks or lateral embank- 
ments to be broken. Vessels drawing 25 feet of water, 
or less, pass through the canal. The saving of distance 
to British ships going to India, is nearly 5,000 miles. 
Two-thirds of all the vessels passing through the canal 
carry the English flag. F. Lesseps, who has been at 


|the head of the enterprise since its beginning in 1854, 


expresses the opinion that the Panama canal must be 
constructed without locks to be successful ur remunera- 
tive. 

Recent advices from Japan report the total wreck of 
the steamer Queen, between Shanghai and Nagasaki, 
on the 29th of Ist month. The captain and twenty-one 
of the crew were drowned. Foreign trade in Yoka- 
hama was temporarily paralyzed at the beginning of 
last month, owing to the scarcity of Mexican dollars, 
which had been bought up by speculators. These being 
held at a premium, the native merchants declined all 
transactions in which they would serve as a medium. 
Great preparations were making for the reception of 
General Grant. The Japanese express much dissatis- 
faction with the nullifying clause in the treaty with the 
United States. 

Chinese advices report the ill-feeling against Russia 
was increasing in Government circles. In official cir- 
cles the result of the negotiations at Washington was 
eagerly awaited, especially in the southern provinces, 
where emigration is most numerous. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 

The annual meeting will be held on Fourth-day even- 
ing, the 26th instant, at 8 o’clock. Friends are invited 
to attend. FE. Maris, 

3d month, 1879. Clerk. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 

TO THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 
19th of Third month, 1879, at 3 o’clock, p. M., at Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

WituiAM Bett ie, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Nurse is wanted for the Boys’ Department, to 
enter on her duties at the beginning of the Summer 
session. Application may be made to 

Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Street Road, “ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Philada. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, __ a 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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